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Gnited States Prison Association. 


The objects of the United States Prison Association are — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 
II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 
III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 





Maine. — Prof. T. C. Urnam, Bruns- | Georgia. — Rev. James Parks, La- 
wick. fayette. 
New Hampshire. — Rev. M. B. Tur- | Florida. — Rev. Josnvua 8S. Vann, 
LoTson, Manchester. Carrolton. 
Vermont. — Hinam Hartow, Warden | Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 
of State Prison, Winsor. Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuaron. 
Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Bos- | Louisiana. — Rev. Turopore Crarp, 
ton, Ed. Prisoners’ Friend. New Orleans. 
Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Wayx- Texas. — Hon. Samvuet Hovston. 
LAND, Providence. Arkansas. — Exvias N. Conway, Go- 
Connecticut. — Hon. Purr Rirtey, vernor. 
Hartford. Tennessee. — ANDREW JOHNSON, Go- 
New York. — Amos Pitussury, Al- vernor. 
bany. _ Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywanrp. 
New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, | Ohio.— Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 
Elizabethtown. Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Sressrns, 
Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketry, Utica, 
Philadelphia. | Indiana.— Rev. W. Cuaruin, Deed’s 
Delaware.— Hon. Atrrep P. Rosin- | Creek. 
son, Georgetown. | Illinois. — Rev. J. P. Avertt1. 
Maryland. — Rey. G. T. Fianpers, | Missouri. — Rev. T. Ansort. 
Baltimore. Iowa. — Rev. H. S. Manse. 
Virginia. — Joseru Jounson, Gover- Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden 
nor, Richmond. of State Prison, Waupun. 
North Carolina. — Rev. H. Baty, | California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 
Goldsboro’. Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas 
South Carolina. — Prof. Lrenec. PuRRINGTON. 





Cuar.es Spear, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 142, Washington Street, Boston. 





BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 

Pease allow Rev. Cuaries Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 
of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 
the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 
cation. Very truly, yours, 





Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school ? 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded? 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old? 

For how long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the treatment and discipline ? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

4. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given ! 

5. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue 

6. What amusements should be provided ? 

7. How long should girls be retained at the Institution? 

8. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good family in the 
country are greater than at the Institution; or should the chief reliance 
for reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 

9. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of falling into 
crime ? 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape ? 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Joun H. Witx1ys, 
Henry B. Rocers, ! Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


{ Answers may be forwarded to our office, 142, Washington Street. ] 
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NOTES ON PRISON REFORMS. 
BY GEORGE FE. BAKER. 


(Continued from page 224.) 


In the main, the benevolent spirit of our laws, relating 
to the treatment of prisoners, has been carried out, and has 
operated beneficially. All agree in saying that convicts 
are better, more contented, and more cheerful under our 
present humane systems, than under those harsh ones of 
mere force which formerly prevailed. 

In some respects, however, the discipline may be im- 
proved, much to the moral advancement of the prisoners. 
Foremost among these is the practice, still prevailing in 
most prisons,—an unhonored relic of the past,— which 
allows the officer, who complains of a convict’s misconduct, 
to be the judge in the case and the executioner of the judg- 
ment. 

It would be asking of human nature more than it could, 
in all cases, respond te, to require strict justice at the hands 
of the keeper, where in the same breath he is the complain- 
ant and the sole judge of the validity of his complaint, or 
to expect that the subject of such a mode of administering 
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justice should at once admit or feel that it had been impar- 
tially dealt out to him. Such a practice would never be 
tolerated, for a moment, outside the prison-walls; and no 
excuse, but the convenience of the officers, can be found 
for its existence within them. And it is quite evident, that, 
in some cases, officers have administered punishment under 
the influence of the excitement produced by fancied or real 
resistance to their authority. This never can be without 
exciting in the prisoner’s mind corresponding emotions of 
anger or revenge. The offender may for the moment be 
brought into subjection ; but his reformation and self-control 
must be retarded and not advanced by it. 

The practice ought to be adopted and rigidly adhered to, 
that the person who makes the complaint should never 
adjudge the offence to administer the punishment, but that 
those things should be done by the warden, or some officer 
under his direction, who shall be fully removed from all 
suspicion of being affected by the ill-feeling which has 
sprung up between the offending and the offended par- 
ties. 

We regret that it is impossible to speak more favorably 
of the prison libraries usually found in our State Prisons. 
The sum appropriated annually to be expended in books 
for the use of convicts, is one of the wisest and most bene- 
ficent appropriations that our Legislatures are called upon 
to make. The useful knowledge, the elevating influences, 
and the many encouragements to a virtuous life that may 
be drawn from a well-selected though meagre library can 
hardly be estimated. With an abundance of time, and an 
insatiable desire for reading among prisoners, this might 
be made a most effective means of reformation. But a 
most unpardonable negligence upon this point is manifest 
upon a slight examination of the catalogues of many of 
the libraries. It seems more probable that some artful 
bookseller had availed himself of an opportunity to dispose 
of some of his unsalable stock, than that a pains-taking 
and careful selection of useful and interesting books had 
been made. A few years ago, serious complaints were 
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made that works of fiction were allowed in the prison 
libraries; and now the other extreme seems to have been 
followed, and we have in their places dry and dismal trea- 
tises on some abstruse points of theology. The result of 
this is that a large portion of the prison library is unused; 
and the convicts are secretly supplied with books by the 
contractors, as rewards for diligence and over work. 

The Legislatures in many of our States have, within a 
few years past, taken large strides in improving our peni- 
tentiary system,— in imparting to it a moral rather than a 
physical character, and infusing into it a wise and humane 
instead of the former vindictive spirit. Much good has 
already resulted; and more will ensue if that policy can be 
adhered to for the future, and be faithfully executed. 

It ought ever to be borne in mind, that, as no human 
tribunal can be unerring, some among the prisoners may 
be innocent of the crimes for which they are suffering; that 
others, though actually guilty, may have become so from 
sudden impulse at the moment irresistible, but have re- 
pented with a lowly and a contrite heart long even before 
their conviction, and now bear their punishment with quiet 
resignation as some atonement for the wrong they have 
done; that some have erred from the force of the circum- 
stances which surrounded them from their position in life, 
which has from their infancy enveloped them in moral and 
intellectual ignorance, and left them to grope through the 
darkness of life without those aids which give light to 
the more fortunate among us, and who only require proper 
instruction yet to go in the right way; that comparatively 
few have erred from deliberate intention; and that, even in 
the most hardened of them, some green spot may be found 
which can be cultivated and bring forth good fruit. 

These things remembered, — and they will readily become 
apparent to any one who will take the trouble to inquire 
with care and judgment, — the propriety of so conducting 
our penitentiaries as to foster into life every aspiration for 
virtue will be self-evident. It is in the spirit of remem- 
bering these things that it has been determined that our 
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prisons shall be governed. And every act which crosses so 
wise and humane a purpose cannot be too closely examined 
or too thoroughly reformed and corrected. 

And why should tie State neglect these things? The 
most encouraging success has attended even a partial 
fulfilment of the wise and benevolent intentions of our 
Legislatures as expressed in the laws of the past few years. 
A great deal is said at the present time of the increase of 
crime; and it is sometimes adduced as a reason for main- 
taining the severity of punishments. Whether the increase 
is real or apparent, or what are its causes, few stop to 
inquire. Let us glance at a few facts. 

The number of convicts in the State Prisons of New 
York, in 1851, was 1,662. The number confined in 1831, 
twenty years previous, was 1,626. 

Many persons will be surprised to find, that so slight an 
increase in our convict population has been made in twenty 
years. And, when we compare the whole population of 
that State in 1830 with that of 1850, this fact is still more 
striking. 

It is evident that the great amelioration in the treatment 
of criminals, which has been going on within the last half- 
century, has had no tendency to increase the number of 
tenants of our State Prisons. 

During our experience as a frequent visitor of prisons, 
we have been struck with the numerous cases of mental 
alienation among convicts. A much larger number of the 
inmates of our prisons are more or less insane than the 
public imagine, or than the officers of the prisons themselves 
seem to be fully aware. Indeed it is a matter of doubt 
whether any person comes out of prison, after serving out a 
sentence of six or more years, with a tolerable sound mind. 

It is deeply to be regretted that so little attention is paid 
to a subject, so important and so interesting, by the physi- 
cians of our prisons. There is great need of more copious 
and satisfactory statistics in their annual reports in regard 
to this matter. 

The Inspectors of the New York Prisons, in a late 
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annual report, allude to the subject of long sentences in 
the following terms: — 


‘The object of State Prison confinement being not only to 
punish offences already committed, but to secure society against 
future violations of law, by improving the minds and reforming 
the characters of those who find their way here, it becomes a 
subject of inquiry whether these desirable ends cannot better be 
accomplished by a shorter term of sentence, on first convictions, 
without detriment to the administration of public justice. 

‘Conducted as our prisons necessarily must be upon the con- 
gregated system of employment, it will readily be supposed that 
evil communications exist among the inmates, by which the young 
and inexperienccd are initiated into the knowledge of other crimes, 
and made familiar with the means of perpetrating offences of 
every description. 

‘The longer the sentence, the more thoroughly the young 
convict acquires this description of knowledge; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that protracted incarceration destroys the 
better faculties of the soul, renders the man more indifferent to 
future consequences, and hopelessly unfits him for that moral 
effort which can alone restore him to society. To this cause may 
be attributed much of the difficulty and discouragement which 
our prison teachers have to contend with. 

‘ The convict who has served a five-years’ term, before arriving 
at thirty years of age, is prematurely old in body and mind., The 
destruction of health is invariably attended with a corresponding 
failure of mental energy, removing the subject still further from 
the influence of all that is commendable, and rendering him the 
easy victim of those who are more conversant in the paths of 
guilt. As a general rule, the younger class, who are convicted 
of larceny, burglary, and other offences against property, are the 
dupes of older and more experienced rogues. To reform this 
class is of the utmost importance to society ; yet, under the present 
system of sentences and imprisonment, it cannot be denied that 
too many of them, who enter the prison with deep humiliation in 
view of their first offence, leave it prepared to engage in any 
daring and lawless enterprise. 

‘That the service of a single term in the State Prison has the 
effect to correct the habits and reform the conduct of many, is 
shown by the limited number of second convictions compared with 
that of all received. At Sing Sing the recommitments average 
but 1 in 74 of the whole number, and but 1 in 11} of those 
received during the year. At Auburn the commitments average 
1 to 63, and 1 in 7 of those received during the year. At Clinton 
they average 1 in 9; and, of the female convicts, 1 in 12. 

‘A very large number, therefore, who are discharged from their 
first term never return to prison; and it is but fair to conclude 
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that the necessary privations and sufferings attending their incar- 
ceration, coupled with the mental instruction and reforming 
influences provided by the beneficence of the State, have deterred 
them from further indulgence in their evil courses, and restored 
them to a better condition of life.’ 


During the years 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1850, one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-four persons were sentenced 
to confinement in the New York State Prisons. Of these, 
eleven were sentenced for life; three hundred and ninety- 
four, for periods of five years and over; and eleven hundred, 
for periods under five years. It is not our purpose to 
inquire into the propriety of sentences for life. It must be 
conceded that there are some persons, who, by organic 
structure or moral obliquity, are incapable of enjoying their 
freedom without conflicting with the public welfare, or 
even their own. But we are convinced that long sentences 
are not demanded by the public weal any more than by 
the welfare of the prisoner. 

The following table shows the proportion of convicts to 
the entire population in the following States: — 


| STATE. Ratio of crime to Average leneth Rank in | Rank in 








population. | of conviction. crime. severity. 
| ¥MeD | 
| NewYork ...... | linleos | 53 4 | 24 | 3d 
| Massachusetts . ... .-. | lLin2232 | 4728 | 6th 5th 
| Connecticut. . . . . . | 1lin1700 | 68 4 | 8d lst 
| Maime. . . + «© eo « « | Rim OBA |-4693 | Oth 6th 
| New Hampshire . . . . | 1in4376 | 6 4 16 | 7th 2d 
| Kentucky . . . .. . lin 7238 | 560 0 | 9th 4th 
| Maryland. . ...- . .- | Lin 1336 40 3 Ist 7th 
| Pennsylvania . . . . . | 1in 4022 37 2 6th 8th 
| New Jersey . | Lin 2010 3 8 25 4th | 9th 


It shows that crime is more severely punished in Connec- 
ticut than in any of the States enumerated; while that 
State has more crime, in proportion to its population, than 
any State except two. New York stands in the fourth 
rank for severity ; but it stands in the second rank for crime, 
that is, there is more crime in proportion to its population 
than in any State except one. These examples fortify the 
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conclusions, drawn from other sources, that long sentences 
do not deter from crime.” 

The object of an enlightened criminal code is to provide 
security for the State, reformation of the offender, and 
provision for his welfare after the term of imprisonnent 
shall have expired. 

The reformation of the offender can only be effected by 
the enlightenment and culture of his religious, moral, and 
intellectual faculties, and by preserving and improving his 
physical powers. 

An inspection of State Prisons will satisfy any one that 
these indications are not fulfilled by long sentences. Most 
men who have been confined for long terms are distin- 
guished by a stupor of both the moral and intellectual 
faculties, having become mere machines; long disused to 
the exercise of their own volitions, and subjected to an 
unvarying routine of occupations and of objects, the noblest 
powers of their natures fall into decay, while the mere 
instinctive and animal faculties are those which remain in 
exercise. Even hope dies within them; and, not unfre- 
quently, insanity in its most frightful forms completes the 
wreck of all their faculties. Reformation is then out of 
the question, and the power of providing for their own 
livelihood is for ever destroyed. Those who are most 
familiar with ‘the history of criminals know that pecuniary 
necessities are the chief springs of crime. Even those who 
enter the path of criminality through the portals of the grog- 
shop, the brothel, or the gambling-house, are constrained to 
adopt this course, because those agencies have deprived 
them of all other means of providing for their wants. 

It cannot therefore be the true policy of any State to 
deprive their criminals of that mental and bodily health 
which can alone enable them to secure a living without 
the commission of crime. 


* This subject has been very elaborately discussed by John Stanton 
Gould, an eminent statistician, to whom we are greatly indebted for the 
facts and figures here presented. 
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We regret that we cannot demonstrate the influence of 
long sentences on the health of prisoners by a convincing 
array of statistics drawn from the records of our prisons. 
Unfortunately, these have not been preserved with sufficient 
care to make them reliable. 

But the attention of Drs. Isaac Parrish, Given, and 
Coates has for a considerable time been directed to the 
workings of long sentences in the Pennsylvania Prisons ; 
and from their labors, in connection with those of the 
Inspector of Prisons in England, we could easily and clearly 
show that all we have said of their evil influence is borne 
out by the undoubted teachings of experience. 

It is to be regretted that the modes of keeping the records 
of the majority of the prisons, in this country, are such as 
to be unavailable as authority on the question of the 
influence of long terms of imprisonment on the health and 
sanity of prisoners; but no one who is familiar with these 
institutions can doubt that long imprisonment in them 
tends to injure both the body and the mind, or that very 
few spend over five years in them without showing 
greater or lesser symptoms of imbecility of mind. 

There is another topic of considerable importance to 
which we would briefly advert, and that is the condition 
of most of our county jails. A slight acquaintance with 
convicts is sufficient to discover the evil effects of their 
imprisonment previous to conviction. Especially is this 
true as regards the younger prisoners, many of whom bear 
ample but mortifying testimony to the baneful influence 
exerted upon them during their confinement in the county 
jail. It is a disgraceful state of things when a large share 
of the reformatory measures used in our State Prisons are 
required to eradicate the evil habits and vices generated in 
our houses of detention. 


ExEcutTion.— William Young was hung in New Orleans for 
the murder of his child. He had cut his throat a day or two 


previous to his execution ; and, when taken to the gallows, he was 
in a dying condition. 
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SCHUYLER THE RUINED BANKER. 


A New York letter-writer makes the following comment 


upon the fallen fortunes of the celebrated Robert Schuy- 
ler: — 


















































































































I passed, the other day, the splendid mansion of Mr. Schuyler, 
whose stupendous frauds are so well known. It was closed, and 
apparently solitary, though his family still reside there. What a 
contrast a few months has apparently made in that family! Its 
glory is dim. Crowds no longer assemble in the spacious parlors ; 
the coaches of the splendid and gay do not line the sidewalk; the 
brilliant lights and the dashing company no longer allure the 
crowd to herd around the curb-stone,—all is solitude. But 
what a lesson does this event teach! 

Mr. Schuyler had two characters. In business, on Change, 
at his rooms in the Astor, he was known as the high-minded, 
honorable, successful, pure-minded man, one of whom New York 
was proud, one whom she delighted to honor. Now come with 
me into one of the least pretending streets in New York. This 
house is as unpretending as the street. Mr. Spicer lives here. 
Let us enter. Mrs. Spicer and a family of children, from nineteen 
years and under, compose the household. It is said to be a singu- 
lar family. Mr. Spicer is a singular man. No one ever sees him. 
The butcher, the milkman, the landlord, don’t know him. Mrs. 
Spicer does all the business. Mr. Spicer comes in late: he goes 
away early in the morning. 

He is a business man; he has so much business that he is 
never seen in his family. Remain there day and night, and you 
will never see Mr. Spicer. The daughters become young ladies. 
They are well educated. They go out into society; but no one 
knows their father. Mr. Spicer’s name is not in the business 
directory. So have this family lived for twenty years in the heart 
of New York! At length the elder Miss Spicer is engaged to a 
most worthy man. It is needful to gain the consent of Mr. Spicer, 
that the marriage may take place. 

A time is appointed; and the expectant son-in-law is placed 
face to face with Mr. Spicer. He is told by the father himself 
that his name is not Spicer, but is Mr. Schuyler; that the mother 
of his daughter is not a wife; but if the daughter is taken in 
marriage, the mother shall be wedded. The double act is consum- 
mated; the veil is removed, New York is agitated for a moment by 
the disclosures; an elegant house is taken on Twenty-second-street, 
and the family is launched on the wave of fashionable life. All 
the world knows the sequel. With so rotten a foundation, how 
could the superstructure stand ?— Baltimore American. 
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ITEMS FROM HUGH PETER’S «LAST LEGACY’ TO HIS 
ONLY CHILD ELIZABETH. 


‘ Written by his own hand, during his late imprisonment in the tower of London, and given to 
her a little before his death,’ October 16, 1660, aged sixty-one. 


THe shadow longer than the substance. 

The trade may not be condemned when it falls into ill hands. 

One book, well read. 

Solomon’s Proverbs, the best politics. 

If men could leap into God’s bosom out of the Devil’s lap. 

Few pray, — many say words. 

All labor tends not to growth. 

Keep not the Devil’s counsel. 

Our first parent might have gathered fruit to eat, rather than 
leaves to cover himself. 

Do not grieve conscience twice. 

Store is no sore. 

You may easier make bars to the sea, and order the influences 
of heaven, than call back yesterday. 

Contentment: this herb grows in very few gardens. 

You will find a but upon all your comforts. 

Riches have eagles’ wings; and beauty but skin-deep; honor 
in another’s keeping. 

Love will not only cover many sins, but help many out of them. 

A frothy wit and a vicious life. 

Men not guided by a rule will prove the children of changes. 

Whilst you look too much into others’ gardens, you will neglect 
your own. 

If you set not yourself on work, the Devil will. 

An hour’s idleness is a sin, as well as an hour’s drunkenness. 

Few men’s feet stand before princes, because few men’s hands 
are diligent. 

The busy body is but a pedlar to carry up and down and vend 
the Devil’s wares. 

Peter fell by warming his hands, when he should have been 
breaking his heart. 

Whether king, or bishop, or pawn, all, at the end of the game, 
put into one bag, — the grave. 

You may not tell a lie for God. 

Sew up your mouth; but let it be with honesty, not policy. 

Many great clerks not wise; many a statist falls short. 

Much of wit must be pared off before it will be useful. 

Know many, be acquainted with few, trust none. 

Look upon a friend this day as likely to be an enemy to-morrow. 

Fair dove-cotes have most pigeons. 

Lost estates know no friends. 
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Two may keep counsel, if one be away. 

Hard it is to get a friend; and, if you have many, you have 
hardly any. 

You cannot build your reformation on unrepented sin. 

A little sin is sin, down with it. 

The bulrush will not grow without mire. 

Cutting purses under the gallows. 

God is not bound to your limitings. 

Remember this day ends suddenly. 

What got Lot’s wife by lingering in Sodom? 

A prison, — at first uncouth, in time easy and sweet. 

A small thing troubles more than a greater. 

We make our case worse than God doth. 

It is within you that cruciates or comforts. 

He that made the world can change it when he will. 

Whoever fears to sin never sins by fear. 

The little needle will draw a long tail of thread after it. 

Little sins may be followed with great sorrows. 

Bend you, or break you. 

The ship sails through the channel, where she may have lana 
pn both sides, before she comes to the main and loseth sight of 
all land. 

That which comes from God will carry us to God. 

It pincheth hard where sin hath got time and strength. 

The empty purse fears not the thief. 

Faith is a short word, and easily spoken. 

We bind the lame arm. 

A well-led life is the best monument. 

Eternity hangs upon a moment. 

Carry your pardon in your bosom. 

The grave makes no distance betwixt the sceptre and the 
mattock. 

Good things are not like cherries drawn by the lips. 

Evil knows no peace. 

Sin, — the mother of all grief. 

Hard to believe, though easy talking. 
Dwell where God dwells. 

God’s rod: remember he hath a staff also. 


Who were ‘G. F.) ‘N. B.,’ the authors of the preface to 
‘The Impartial Reader’ of Hugh Peter’s ‘ Last Legacy?’ 
It was first publishéd in London, in 1661, ‘at the Three 
Bibles at the west end of Paul’s;’ and republished in 
Boston, in 1717, ‘for Benjamin Eliot, at his shop on the 
north side of King-street” What became of his legatee, 
his daughter Elizabeth? Conant.— Transcript. 
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THE PRISONER. 


Let it not be imagined that all who are incarcerated 
within the gloomy walls of a State Prison are sunk in igno- 
rance, or lost to good feelings. Far from it. There are, 
among the convicts, mén of the best education, and with 
minds of the highest cultivation. And there, too, are some 
with sensibilities and moral principles, and kindly and 
upright intentions, which would not lose by a comparison 
with the great mass of community. Under the influence 
of some sudden and overwhelming temptation, or in the 
bewilderment of an artful plot, contrived by a skilful adept 
in crime; or while made unconscious by the fumes of the 
intoxicating bowl, partaken of to excess for the first time 
perhaps, — they have committed the crimes for which they 
are now enduring the severe penalty. How true do they 
all find, by dear experience, the declaration of the divine 
word, ‘ The way of the transgressor is hard;’ and, ‘ Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished’! 

To afford our readers a specimen of the education and 
talents which some prisoners possess, we publish the follow- 
ing poetic effusion. It was written by a convict in the 
Auburn State Prison, and was put into our possession by 
one of the keepers, several months since. We are confident 
it will be read with interest : — 


IMMORTALITY. 


‘Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
Nobis quum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.’ — CaTuLtus. 


‘TI am the resurrection and the life.’ — Joun xi. 25. 


The ancients’ boasted wisdom never gave 

One ray of hope to cheer the lonely grave ; 

’T was all a gloomy, dreary night, unknown, 
Till light from heaven upon the darkness shone. 
To what a dazzling height the gospel lifts 
Frail, dying man! how precious are its gifts ! 
To this far-towering mount, with deep amaze, 
Earth’s puny theories may stand and gaze! 
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Now we may know why pleasure, fame, and all 
That time can give, below our wishes fall. 

The soul is sad ; an aching void’s there still, 
Which all the world can never, never fill. 

The glorious gospel this can well supply ; 

She points to joys unfading in the sky ; 
Immortal life is her foundation strong ; 

This speaks what worth does to the soul belong. 
She sees in every human form a mind, 

Which no external power can ever bind ; 

A spirit changeless, unassailed by death, 

That powers of great and wondrous knowledge hath ; 
With vast capacities for joy or woe, 

Which the Creator wisely did bestow. 

See yon poor beggar weeping at your doors! 
The dogs, in pitying kindness, lick his sores ; 
With that unpitied outcast, I’ve combined 

His immortality, and lo! I find 

He rises to the level of monarchs high, 

Heir to a crown unfading in the sky. 

On our relations, and on all our acts, 

New interest is stamped by these great facts ; 
They place before us objects grand and vast 
As our far-reaching wishes e’er have ask’d. 
Death’s no ‘ eternal sleep,’ we clearly see : 

The gospel binds us to eternity. 


Auburn State Prison. 


PUNISHMENT OF SCANDALOUS PERSONS IN OLDEN TIME. — 
The following Act of Assembly was passed in Virginia, in 
1663: — 


‘An Act for the Punishment of Scandalous Persons. — 
Whereas, many vaporing women slander and scandalize their 
neighbors, for which their poor husbands are often involved in 
chargeable and vexatious suits and costs in great damages, — 

‘Be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that in 
actions of slander, occasioned by the wife, after judgment passed 
for damages, the woman should be punished by ducking; and if 
the slander should be so enormous as to be adjudged at greater 
damages than five hundred pounds of tobacco, then the woman to 
suffer a ducking for each five hundred pounds of tobacco adjudged 
against the husband, if-he refuse to pay the tobacco.’ 
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A PRISONER’S FRIEND,— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Wuo has not read the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield, — that 
admirable production of Oliver Goldsmith, that book so 
full of human nature and human life, of the joys and griefs, 
the trials, strifes, and hopes, of this earthly state? Who 
has not enjoyed the sunny scenes, and realized sorrow in the 
midst of the dark ones there portrayed? Yea, who has not, 
while noting the life-experiences of this worthy vicar and 
his family, read something of his own experiencé in the 
midst of the vicissitudes through which they passed? We 
remember a remark of a much-respected friend of ours, 
now somewhat advanced in life, that he had often recom- 
mended three books to his children and others, in early life, 
as the best they could choose for their reading, — the Bible, 
Esop’s Fables, and the Vicar of Wakefield,— an evidence 
of his good taste as we have always thought. 

Some of the best morality taught in any book in our 
language is to be found in the pages of the ‘ Vicar.’ 
Among other good things there, I have been specially 
interested in the thoughts which I find respecting the treat- 
ment of prisoners,—the way in which they should be 
approached by those who would admonish, instruct, and 
reclaim them. 

In that part of the vicar’s history where he is brought 
into contact with the prisoners, and has communicated to 
his wife and children the plan of reforming them, after he 
has heard the objections of his family to such a course 
on the ground of its uselessness, as they considered it, his 
reasoning on the subject is full of truth: — 


*** Excuse me,” returned I, “‘ these people, however fallen, are 
still meh; and that is a very good title to my affections. Good 
counsel rejected returns to enrich the giver’s bosom; and, though 
the instruction I communicate may not mend them, yet it will 
assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, my children, were 
princes, there would be thousands ready to offer their ministry ; 
but, in my opinion, the heart that is buried in a dungeon is as 
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precious as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if I 
can mend them I will. Perhaps they will not despise me. Per- 
haps I may catch up even one from the gulf, and that will be great 


gain; for is there upon earth a gem so precious as the human 
soul?”’’ 


And here is a section, at the close of the chapter from 
which the above extract is taken, which has never been 
exceeded in truthfulness and strength, on the same subject, 
by any pen:— 


‘It were to be wished, then, that power, instead of contriving 
new laws to punish vice; instead of drawing hard the cords of 
society, till a convulsion come to burst them; instead of cutting 
away wretches as useless before we have tried their utility; in- 
stead of converting correction into vengeance,— it were to be 
wished that we tried the arts of restrictive government, and made 
law the protector, but not the tyrant, of the people. We should 
then find that creatures whose souls are held as dross only wanted 
the hand of arefiner. We should then find that wretches now 
stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a momentary 
pang, might, if properly treated, serve to sinew the state in times 
of danger; that, as their faces are like ours, their hearts are so 
too; that few minds are so base as that perseverance cannot 
amend ; that a man may see his last crime without dying for it; 
and that very little blood will serve to cement our security.’ 


Such a true prisoner’s friend do we find the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Honor to the genius who created that vicar, 
and who now speaks from the past, in unison with the 
voices of the present, for reclamation of the wandering, — 
for the seeking and saving of that which was lost! 


J. G. A. 
WORCESTER. 





Use or THE CuecKk-Re1n.—A correspondent thinks many 
persons who drive horses are not aware how very uncomfortable, 
as well as unnatural, it is to use the check-rein as we see it applied 
in our streets. The heads of the draft horses in the teams in our 
streets are tied down, while the animals in light pleasure vehicles 
have their heads tied up. The use of the check-rein should be 
abandoned by all who consider to what excess it is carried, and 
how useless it is for any good purpose. : 
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FOREIGN PAUPERS. 


An order has been offered in the Legislature respecting 
foreign paupers by Mr. Ring of Boston. His proposal 
was that a committee of five be appointed to consider and 
report upon the subject of foreign paupers, &c., with full 
power to send for persons and papers. This matter is a 
very important one to the citizens and tax-payers of the 
Commonwealth; and our people demand and expect that 
the present American Legislature will adopt some means, 
and take decided measures to place a check upon the great 
and growing evil of foreign pauperism, and thereby relieving 
our tax-payers from the heavy burden placed upon them. 
Read the following facts from the State Pauper Report 
of 1854 : — 


‘Whole number of State paupers, 12,814; of whom nine thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-one were foreigners from England 
and Ireland, and 809 of the number came into the State during 
the year. 

‘ Boston relieved and supported 8,727 State paupers; of whom 
6,894 were foreigners, and 5,729 from England and Ireland; and 
the expense was the enormous amount of $129,732.75. The 
whole cost of supporting and relieving paupers during the year, 
$447,506. The above amount does not include the large ex- 


pense of supporting the insane, &c., nine-tenths of whom are 
foreigners.’ 


‘here should, undoubtedly, be some regulations respect- 
ing foreign paupers; but it has too often happened, that, in 
our zeal to reach an evil, we forget the good. There are 
many instances where our country is sought by political 
refugees as an asylum. 

Massachusetts was the first government in the world to 
establish lunatic asylums at the public expense. Probably 
no State in the Union, according to her population, has 
done more for lunatics and paupers. Of course, with all 
the regulations that could be adopted, there would be some 
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advantage to her of her liberality. But, then, we must 
remember that in foreign emigration there are many who 
are really serviceable to our State. 

The emigration to this country, as stated in the Gover- 
nor’s Message, was : — 














From 1790 to 1810 . . ‘ ; 120,000 
» 1810to 1820. . , . 114,000 
» 1820to 1830. ° ‘ ; 203,979 
» 1880to 1840. ° ‘ : 778,500 
»  1840to 1850 ° P . - 1,542,850 





Reckoning in the same ratio, in 1860 there will be four 
millions of aliens among us. 


THE POLAR STAR. 











. Tuov radiant star, 
That lookest down, with glance so calm and bright, 

From the pure azure depths of heaven afar, 

Pouring thy gentle light, — 











Thou'rt like a king, 

Sitting so high upon the vault of heaven, 
And looking kindly down on every thing, — 
Thou and the glorious seven. 










How bright art thou 
To the lone sailor in the raging storm, 

When the fierce waves dash o'er his vessel’s prow, 

And bathe his shrinking form ! 











He lifts his eye 
To thee, thou gentle, kind, and faithful guide, 

And, coming from thy radiant throne on high, 

Peace gilds the raging tide. 








He blesses thee, 
When guided by the light he nears the shore,* 

And when with beating heart he hopes to see 

His well-beloved once more. 
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In deserts wild, 
How gladly turns the traveller to thee! 
Wi How often has the weary wanderer smiled 
Thy friendly light to see! 
ni 
hl 4 Thou faithful guide ! 


Where is the man whom thou hast led astray, 
Who, in the desert or the foaming tide, 
Inquired of thee the way! 


The evening star, 
That like a queen sits throned in the West, 
Shines with a light more fair and radiant far 
On the blue heaven’s breast. 


But her soft light 
Shelters itself behind the western hills ; 
Nor on the sable mantle of the night 
Her radiance she distils. 


But thou, like one 
Placed on the watch by him he must obey, 
Dost never, till the appointed time is done, 
Refuse to watch and stay. 


Thou watchful star, 
For ever gazing from thy station high, 
While mounted each upon his silver car 
The planets roam the sky, — 


Thy changeless light 
Revives, directs, and blesses every soul 
That looks for guidance to thy radiance bright, 
When night surrounds the pole. 





| Reproacues.—A man’s first care should be to avoid the 

| reproaches of his own heart; his next, to escape the censure of 

the world. If the last interfere with the former, it ought to be 

| entirely neglected; but, otherwise, it cannot be a greater satisfac- 

| tion to an honest mind, than to see those approbations which it 
gives itself, seconded by the applause of the public. 

















THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 
A TRUE TALE. 


THE gray morning was already dawning, when a miserable 
wretch turned into a dirty alley, and, entering a low, ruinous door, 
groped through a narrow entry, and paused at the entrance of a 
room within. That degraded being had once been a wealthy man, 
respected by his neighbors, and surrounded by friends. But, 
alas, the social glass had first lured him to indulgence, and then 
to inebriety, until he was now a common drunkard! 

The noise of his footsteps had been heard within; for the crack- 
ing door was timidly opened, and a pale, emaciated boy, about 
nine years old, stepped out on the landing, and asked, in a tone 
of mingled anxiety and dread, — 

‘Is that you, father?’ 

‘Yes: wet to the skin, curse it,’ said the man. ‘ Why aint 
you abed, and asleep, you brat?’ 

The little fellow shrunk back at this coarse salutation ; but still, 
though shaking with fear, he did not quit his station before the 
door. 

‘What are you standing there gaping for?’ said the wretch. 
‘It’s bad enough to hear a sick wife grumbling all day, without 
having you kept up at night, to chime in, in the morning. Get 
to bed, you imp, — do you hear ?’ 

The little fellow did not answer: fear seemed to have deprived 
him of speech; but, still holding on to the door-latch, with an 
imploring look, he stood right in the way by which his parent 
would have entered the room. 

‘Aint you going to mind?’ said the man, with an oath, breaking 
into fury. ‘Give me the lamp, and go to bed, or I'll break every 
bone in your body.’ 

*O father! don’t talk so loud,’ said the little fellow, bursting 
into tears; ‘you'll wake mother; she’s been worse all day, and 
hasn’t had sleep till now.’ As the man made an effort to snatch 
the lamp, the boy, losing all personal fears in anxiety for his sick 
mother, stood firmly across the drunkard’s path, and said, ‘ You 
mustn’t, — you mustn’t go in.’ 

‘What does the brat mean?’ broke out the inebriate angrily. 
‘This comes of leaving you to wait on your mother till you learn 
to be as obstinate as a mule. Will you disobey mz ? — take 
that, and that, you imp!’ and raising his hand, he struck the 
little sickly being to the floor, kicked aside the body, and strode 
into the room. ‘ 

It was truly a fitting place for the home of such a vagabond as 
he. The wails were low, covered with smoke, and seamed with 
a hundred cracks. The chimney-piece had once been white, but 
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was now of the greasy lead-color of age. The ceiling had lost 
most of the plaster; and the rain soaked through, dropping with 
a monotonous tick upon the floor. A few broken chairs, a cracked 
looking-glass, and a three-legged table, on which was a rimless 
cup, were in different parts of the room. But the most striking 
spectacle was directly before the gambler. On a rickety bed lay 
the wife of his bosom, the once rich and beautiful Emily Lagueire, 
who, through poverty, shame, and sickness, had still clung to the 
lover of her youth. O woman! thy constancy the world cannot 
shake, nor shame nor misery subdue. Friend after friend had 
deserted that ruined man; indignity after indignity had been 
heaped upon him,—and deservedly ; year by year he had fallen 
lower and lower into the sink of infamy; and yet, through every 
mishap, that sainted woman clung to him; for he was the father 
of her boy, the husband of her youth. It was a hard task for her 
to perform, but it was her duty; and, when all the world had 
deserted him, should she leave him too? She had borne much, 
but, alas, nature could endure no more. Health had fled from her 
cheeks, and her eyes were dim and sunken. She was in the last 
stages of consumption; but it was not that which was killing her, 
— she was dying of a broken heart. 

The noise made by her husband awoke her from her troubled 
sleep, and she half-started up in bed; the hectic fire streaming 
along her cheek, and a wild, fitful light shooting into her sunken 
eyes. There was a faint, shadowy smile lighting up her counte- 
nance, but it was as cold as moonlight upon the snow. The sight 
might have moved a felon’s bosom; but what can penetrate the 
seared and hardened heart of drunkenness? The man besides 
was in a passion. 

‘ Blast it, woman,’ said the wretch, as he reeled into the room, 
‘is this the way to receive me, after having been out all day in 
the rain to get something for your brat and you? Come, don’t 
go to whining, I say,’ — but as his wife uttered a faint cry, and 
fell back senseless on the bed, he seemed to awaken to a partial 
sense of his condition: he reeled a step or two forward, put his 
hand up to his forehead, stared wildly around, and then gaging 
almost vacantly upon her, continued, —‘ But why — what’s the 
matter 1?’ 

His poor wife lay like a corpse before him; but a low voice, 
from the other side of the bed, answered, and his tones quivered 
as he spoke, — 

‘Oh! mother’s dead !’ 

It was the voice of his son, who had stolen in, and was now 
sobbing violently as he tried to raise her head in his little arms. 
He had been for weeks her only nurse, and had long since learned 
to act for himself. He bathed her temples, he chafed her limbs, 
he invoked her wildly to awake. 


(To be continued.) 





































STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


Tue eighth annual Report of this institution is before us. 
It will be remembered that boys only are sent here. It is 
expected that there will be an institution for girls. The 
Commissioners have made a Report, from which we learn 
the following : — 


Boys in School, December 1, 1853 ‘ - . ‘ ' . 3885 
» since committed . ° . . " . : ‘ - 843 
Apprentices returned by masters . ° 36 
9” who had left their masters, arrested and returned 
by order of Trustees. ° 8 
»» who had left their masters, returned voluntarily 2 
— 46 
Whole number in School during the year — 774 
Boys discharged or apprenticed . ‘ ° ° ; , - 199 
» remanded on alternative sentences , 9 
» returned to masters 5 
» escaped 1 
» died 1 
— 216 
Remaining in School, November 30, 1854. . ‘ , F . 659 


It appears that about one-half committed are charged 
with stubbornness. . 

In regard to the nativity of those committed the past 
year, and previously, we find the following statement: — 


‘Of the 1,093 born in the United States, 758 are. of American 
parentage, 277 of Irish, 39 of English, 9 of French, 6 of Scotch, 
3 of German, and 1 of Danish.’ 


The chaplain arrives at the following conclusions : — 


‘First, that very few, comparatively, are committed to this insti- 
tution who are not proper subjects for its restraints and discipline. 

‘Second, that classification, in such a way as to prevent the 
vile and the criminal from coming in contact with the compara- 
tively good, is a matter of prime importance, whether we look to 
the present or the future good of those concerned. 

‘Third, that the institution will be instrumental in saving a 
majority of those who come under its fostering care; but that 
some, from a variety of circumstances, will go down to ruin, and 
will take others with them, it is to be feared, notwithstanding 
what may be done for them here.’ 
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WILLIAM POOLE. 


WE have been shocked and pained at the late proceed- 
ings in the case of William Poole,—or Bill Pool, as he 
was familiarly called. He was one of the bullies of New 
York. His history was full of quarrelsome incidents. In 
the midst of his wicked life, he was shot down by a man of 
the name of Baker. It is said that even the murderer has 
been screened in New York, and that some of the police 
are implicated. We regret that the press was ever pros- 
tituted so low as to make a hero of Poole. His funeral 
was attended by thousands. The effect on the community. 
must be terrific indeed. The Boston ‘ Atlas, speaking of 
the press, says: — 


‘The New York newspapers, having made all the pennies 
possible out of the life, death, and burial of pugilist Poole, have 
now changed their note; and, growing moral, are demonstrating 
the danger of paying public honors to champions of the prize- 
ring. We think this preaching comes with but sorry grace from 
journals which have produced this very morbidness of public 
sentiment complained of, by keeping a daily record of the sayings 
and doings, the movements and the fights, of the fancy gentlemen. 
Five columns of prurient description yesterday can hardly be 
atoned for by a scant half-column of preaching to-day.’ 


We consider Poole’s death to be an illustration of the 
great truth expressed in that noted passage, ‘ Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed” Society 
should be everywhere impressed with the great moral law 
of heaven, that violence begets violence; that he who 
wantonly sports with life will himself meet with violence, 
disappointment, and sorrow. The mark of Cain is stamped 
upon murderers; they are lost and ruined men, even if the 
civil magistrates do not touch them; the very stones cry 
out; some perish by quarrels in the streets; some seek a 
refuge on the ocean, and are drowned; some are put to 
death by their fellow-men, from feelings of revenge; some 
are killed in war; some put themselves to death by violent 
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means; some die of pure remorse and anguish of spirit; 
and in one way or other, as sure as there is a God in 
heaven, who requires the blood shed at their hands, they 
all, sooner or later, come to a miserable end. There may 
be an effort to deify such a character as that of Poole at his 
death, but it is only plating vice with gold. Sooner or 
later, such a character must be despised. And already the 
press has seen the evil, and strives to set his character in a 
true light. See the following, from the New York ‘ Sunday 
Times’ :— 


‘Sundry particulars of Poole’s death appear in another column ; 
and the public, indeed, are very familiar with more. But there is 
a moral deducible from this affair, that we trust many of those 
who attend his funeral, or witness it, to-day, may take to heart. 
It is, how utterly a life may be thrown away upon ignoble pursuits. 
Here is a young man eminently handsome, shrewd, active, phy- 
sically a hero, of some mental intelligence, exhibiting at times the 
possession of qualities which attract admiration and friendship 
from a few misguided men. He might have been a hero in the 
army or navy; he might have accomplished wonders as a 
mechanician ; he could have risen, perhaps, to municipal honors. 
But, instead of becoming useful, he has been a scourge; instead 
of rendering himself famous, he.has become shamefully notorious ; 
and he goes to his long home, followed by not one regret from the 
respectable part of the community. Many of those who courted 
him in life will breathe a free breath over his tomb. 

‘There are thousands of just such men left in the city. Can 
they not pause and reflect that they who sacrifice home for 
quarrelsome assemblies, always lead useless lives, and die violent 
or miserable deaths ?’ 





Portry reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings back the 
freshness of youthful feeling, revives the relish of simple pleasures, 
keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time 
of our being, refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in 
human nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and softest 
feelings, and, through the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. — Channing. 
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THE SEARCH. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I went to seek for Christ ; 
And nature seemed so fair, 
That first the woods and fields my youth enticed, 
And I was sure to find him there ; 
The temple I forsook, 
And to the solitude 
Allegiance paid: but winter came, and shook 
The crown and purple from my wood ; 
His snows, like desert sands, with scornful drift, 
Besieged the columned aisle and palace-gate ; 
My Thebes, cut deep with many a solemn rift, 
But epitaphed her own sepulchred state : 
Then I remembered whom I went to seek, 
And blessed blunt winter for his council bleak. 


Back to the world I turned, 
For Christ, I said, is King ; 
So the cramped alley and the hut I spurned, 
As far beneath his sojourning : 
*Mid power and wealth I sought, 
But found no trace of him, 
And all the costly offerings I had brought 
With sudden rust and mould grew dim : 
I found his tomb, indeed, where, by their laws, 
All must, on stated days, themselves imprison, 
Mocking with bread a dead creed’s grinning jaws, 
Witless how long the life had thence arisen : 
Due sacrifice to this they set apart, 
Prizing it more than Christ’s own living heart. 


So from my feet the dust 
Of the proud world I shook ; 
Then came dear Love and shared with me his crust, 
And half my sorrow’s burden took. 
After the world’s soft bed, 
Its rich and dainty fare, 
Like down seemed Love's coarse pillow to my head, 
His cheap food seemed as manna rare ; 
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Fresh-trodden prints of bare and bleeding feet, 

Turned to the heedless city whence I came, 

Hard by I saw, and springs of worship sweet 
Gushed from my cleft heart smitten by the same ; 

Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 

But straight I knew those footprints were the Lord’s. 


I followed where they led ; 
And in a hovel rude, 
With nought to fence the weather from his head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood. 
A naked, hungry child 
Clung round his gracious knee, 
And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free. 
New miracles I saw his presence do, — 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, — 
The gathered chips into a woodpile grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to goodly store. 
I knelt and wept: my Christ no more I seek, — 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak. 





StumPineG THE State. — At the Saratoga Convention, it was 
jocularly proposed that Rev. Dr. Marsh should be nominated for 
governor. The doctor, entering into the pleasantry, replied if the 
honor were bestowed upon him, he should certainly ‘stump the 
State ;’ but instead of pursuing the hum-drum method of speech- 
making, he proposed to fit out a menagerie of eight or ten cars. 
In the first he would place a regularly licensed and completely 
furnished grog-shop, with all the incidents; and following this 
mother-car should be cars containing successively, the one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand miserable victims of the grog-shop in 
the State; the wives and children of the victims; the sixty-nine 
thousand inmates of the poor-house placed there by rum; the 
thirty-seven thousand inmates of prisons and jails; the raging 
maniacs, made such by rum; the twelve thousand loathsome 
idiots who may trace their fate to the grog-shop; and, finally, the 
tax-gatherer, bearing conspicuously upon the sides of his car, the 
suggestive inscription, ‘Tax for intemperate paupers, $605,398 ; 
tax for New York police, $600,000; criminal tax in each county 
caused by rum, $10,000.’ He thought that such a train, brought 
visibly before the people, would settle the question of his success. 
Under this pleasantry, there is a word of solemn and most affect- 
ing truth.— N. Y. Evangelist. 
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TRACTS ON CRIME AND PRISONS. 


WE have on hand several tracts for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. We need means to print more. In visiting prisons, 
we have often found the want of suitable tracts. There is 
no better way of doing good. They go where the writer 
can never enter. ‘They may be sent anywhere. We 
earnestly hope this subject will receive every attention. 
We could prepare fifty tracts suitable for distribution. 
They would do much good. There is a constant inquiry 
now for information on the subject of crime. We commend 
the following, from William Howitt :— 


‘Tracts can go everywhere. Tracts know no fear. Tracts 
never tire. ‘Tracts never die. Tracts can be multiplied without 
end by the press. Tracts can travel at little expense. They run 
up and down like the angels of God, blessing all, giving to all, 
and asking no gift in return. You can print tracts of all sizes, 
on all subjects, in all places, and at all hours. And they can talk 
to one as well as to a multitude, and to a multitude as well as to 
one. ‘They require no public room to tell their story in; they can 
tell itin the kitchen or the shop, the parlor or the closet, — in the 
railway carriage or in the omnibus, or the broad highway or in 
the footpath through the fields. ‘They take no note of scoffs or 
jeers or taunts. No one can betray them into hasty or ranacm 
expressions. Though they will not always answer questions, they 
will tell their story twice or thrice, or four times over, if you wish 
them. And they can be made to speak on every subject; and on 
every subject they may be made to speak wisely and well. ‘They 
can, in short, be made vehicles of all truth; the teachers and 
reformers of classes; the regenerators and benefactors of all 
lands.’ 


Causes or Crime.—Of 210 convicts confined in the Ten- 
nessee Penitentiary, 38 were temperate before sentenced, and 202 
intemperate ; and 127 were drunk when they committed crime. 
There are three who had a classical education, seven a common 
English education, and 102 who can neither read nor write. 
These statistics show very clearly that intemperance and want of 
education are the two most fruitful sources of crime. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Six meetings have been held before the Special Com- 
mittee on Capital Punishment in the hall of the House of 
Representatives. The meetings have been crowded; and 
the debates have been of a highly interesting character. 
It would be impossible to give even a sketch of the various 
arguments which have been presented on either side. 

At the opening meeting, Mr. Frank B. Fay commenced 
by citing the testimony of distinguished men of every 
shade of opinion in religion and politics to show that the 
subject had no sectarian or political tendencies. Among 
the names quoted were Blackstone, Beccaria, Lafayette, 
Dr. Southwood Smith, Montaigne, Canning, Dr. Rush, Dr. 
Franklin, Judge Porter, John Quincy Adams, O’Connell, 
Vice-President Dallas, Rev. James Murphy, D.D., Prof. T. 
C. Upham, D.D., Bowdoin College (Orthodox); Rev. J. N. 
Maffit (Methodist); Rev. Henry Christmas, F.R.S. (Epis- 
copalian) ; Rev. B. T. Welch, D.D. (Baptist) ; Lord-Bacon, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Richard M. Johnson, 
Judge Edmonds, Sir Edward Coke, Fox, Pitt, and Wilber- 
force. Mr. Fay also read letters from the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. Charles W. Upham, 
Hon. Robert Rantoul. 

Dr. Cuanninc. He maintained that the infliction of 
death was not punishment, inasmuch as that word signi- 
fied discipline or reformation; and the penalty was of that 
nature that the offender was put beyond the reach of all 
moral efforts. 

Henry C. Wricnt. He maintained that no human 
government had a right to take life; for the individuals 
composing that government had no right to take their 
own lives. 

A member of the committee asked if governments had a 
right to imprison. 
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H.C. Wricut. No: unless the imprisonment is designed 
to benefit the offender. 

Emery Rice. ‘The death-penalty is from God: ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 
Then Moses has declared that the murderer shall be put 
to death. 

It was asked here if Mr. Rice would take the whole 
Mosaic Code, for that contained thirty-four capital offences; 
and the man was put to death for picking up sticks on the 
sabbath. 

Mr. Rice made no reply, but went on to show that even 
the Saviour did not repeal the death-penalty; and the 


apostle said of the magistrate that ‘he beareth not the 
sword in vain.’ 


At the second meeting, the hall was crowded; and the 
most intense interest was manifested to hear the speakers. 
Among the audience were a large number of clergymen 
from different denominations. 

Henry C. Wright continued his argument respecting the 
right of taking human life. He went on to show that 
executions should be in the churches; and that the work, 
as it was of a sacred character, should be done by clergy- 
men ordained of God; that, while their brother was hanging 
before the altar, they should preach from the text, ‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. For a reading-lesson he would recommend the Sermon 
on the Mount, especially the part where the Great Teacher 
said, ‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.’ 

Mr. Ciure. He made a very able argument. He showed 
that executions in England, and elsewhere, only increased 
crime. He then took up the sayings of Jesus, and showed 
their merciful character. He exposed, in a masterly man- 
ner, the unkind remarks of Mr. Whiting the chaplain, who 
declared that now all that was necessary was to commit 
murder, and be thrown into prison, and then the cell would 
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be carpeted, and roast turkies would be provided, and 
kind philanthropists would come and aid the condemned 
criminal! 


At the third meeting, the interest continued unabated. 
The hall was filled at an early hour. The friends of the 
gallows had evidently become alarmed, as they flocked in 
great numbers. 

Hon. Amasa ‘Warxer. Mr. Walker spoke of the law of 
1852 which passed while he was a member of the Senate. 
That was the Maine Law on Capital Punishment, which 
required that one year should elapse before the criminal 
could be executed. He believed that the Governor was 
not obliged, even under that law, to order an execution. 
Maine had had that law for eighteen years; and there had 
been a man under sentence of death for twelve years, and 
yet the Executive chose to let him live, and be at hard labor 
in the State Prison. He believed that if the coalition 
Legislature had not passed that law, Governor Clifford 
would not have been so eager to hang Clough, who was 
the first victim under the new law. ‘Then followed the 
execution of Casey. He believed that no legislation was 
neccessary, except to add the line to the law of 1852, that 
‘all acts inconsistent should be repealed.’ 

Rev. O. A. Skinner. He explained the passage, ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ 
This he believed to have been done away by the Saviour. 
He then spoke of government as a divine institution, 
though he believed the form was left to human arrange- 
ment. He took up the sayings of Jesus, and showed that 
vindictive punishment was no part of Christianity. 


At the fourth meeting, the hall was again filled by both 
ladies and gentlemen. ‘The interest had evidently increased. 
The friends of the gallows had determined to put an end 
to the discussion. 

Rev. Dr. Watersury. He remarked that he hoped Mr. 
Spear, in his writings, would not denominate him a friend 
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of the gallows. He thought it threw an odium upon a 
large class of Christians like himself. They believed the 
law to be divine, but the gallows was only the instrument 
employed to end the life of the criminal. He then said, the 
passage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed, was from God; that the great Jehovah had 
authorized the taking of life; that the covenant with Noah 
had never been repealed, and never would be. He then 
spoke of Moses and his law. It was now binding upon 
all men. 

Mr. Miner. I would like to ask if the gentleman believes 
that we are to kill men for picking up sticks on the sabbath- 
cay? 

Mr. Watersury. We will come to the picking up 
sticks hereafter. He believed that there would be a great 
increase of crime if the death-penalty were abolished. 

Rev. Mr. Wuirtinc, Chaplain of the Senate. He be- 
lieved that the law was divine, for we read ‘ Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed!’ God 
was in favor of putting the murderer to death. There 
was a sickly sentimentality abroad that would follow the 
criminal, and feed and clothe and house him, while the poor 
victim that he murdered was forgotten. 

Mr. Miner. You ought to be ashamed to make such 
assertions. You are a minister of the gospel, and believe 
that Christ came to save sinners, and that we ought, even 
to the last moment, do what we can to reclaim them. 

Dr. Watersury. According to Mr. Miner’s doctrine, it 
makes but little difference as all are to be saved. 

Mr. Miner. I do not feel disposed to make a reply to 
such a slur upon my views. The gentleman had better 
look to his own creed; for, according to his doctrine, the 
murderer goes away to endless torment, and he knows it, 
and yet he wishes to hurry him away. 

Dr. Waterbury. I believe in the conversion of sinners. 

Mr. Miner. If you convert the murderer, and he is fit 


to live, why then do you want to kill him ? 
No reply. 
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The fifth meeting was held, and the hall was filled. 

WeENDELL Puruuirs. He explained the passage, ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 
He also went over the code of Moses. He then examined 
the Constitution of Massachusetts.” 

J. A. Anprews. He spoke of the death-penalty as 
addressed to the fears of men,— not to their reason. He 
then showed that life and property were as safe where there 
was no gallows—as in Rhode Island, Michigan, and other 
places —as in Massachusetts. He was obliged to leave; 
and he would resume his argument at the next meeting. 

Rev. Tuomas Wuittemore. He believed that while 
human judgment was fallible, that we ought not to take 
life. He thought that twenty guilty men had better escape 
than that one innocent man should suffer. 

Dr. Beecuer. But these twenty men might kill many 
innocent persons. 

Mr. Wuittemore. Do you not think that it would be 
better that twenty guilty men should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer ? 

Dr. Beecuer. I would do what is for the public good. 

Mr. Whittemore said he would resume his argument at 
the next hearing. Rev. Mr. Vail, of Salem, also asked 
to speak, which was granted. 


At the sixth meeting, there were present, as speakers, 
J. A. Andrew, Rev. A. A. Miner, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Henry C. Wright, Dr. Beecher, Rev. N. M. Gaylord, and 
Mr. Vail. Mr. Andrew spoke about two hours. He was 
heard with great interest. Mr. Vail followed. The Com- 
mittee adjourned to the evening, when Mr. Vail continued 
his argument for the gallows; and Mr. Miner and Mr. 
Garrison against it. The Committee sat till at a late hour, 
and concluded their meetings. We made the following 
proposition: ‘ That, hereafter, no execution shall take place 
within the jail-yard, or within the walls, of any prison, nor 

* We have on hand the speeches of Mr. Phillips, Mr. Andrew, and Dr. 


Waterbury in reply. In our next we shall give some extracts. 
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within five miles of any human habitation’ This propo- 
sition was made, as the gallows has been driven from every 
place except the jail-yard; and the occupants of the prisons 
are our parish, and we do not want them corrupted by such 
an exhibition! We can assure our readers that we have 
had a very patient hearing. ‘The result will not probably 
be known for some time. Should the act for the abolition 
pass both houses, it is doubtful whether it will meet the 
approbation of the Governor. 

There is only one criminal under sentence of death now: 
Mr. Wilson, who is in the House of Correction, at South 


Boston, at hard labor. ‘The year between sentence and 
execution expires next June. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


Manual of Phonography. By Benn Pirman. Phonographic Institute, 
Cincinnati. — Every student of the art of Phonography must have keenly 
felt the defects of our Phonographic text-books. Unimportant points are 
overloaded with useless remarks and illustrations: important points 
are hardly nociced ; rules are learned only to be unlearned; exercises are 
badly and illegibly engraved ; and a want of system is palpably visible. 
Mr. Pitman, in this Manual, has given us just the book wanted. It is 
clear and concise ; simple and comprehensive. Each step in the student’s 
progress is marked out so fairly and distinctly, that, from being a tedious, 
mechanical process, it becomes attractive and enticing. We recommend 
this work as decidedly superior to any of the kind heretofore published. 
It contains many valuable features not to be found in any American or 
English Phonographic work ; and beginners should obtain it if they wish 
to easily acquire, and correctly practise, this beautiful art. Its pages are 
interspersed with Phonographic exercises, engraved in a clear and legible 
manner, which face the necessary explanations in common print. Price 
fifty cents; cloth, sixty cents; roan, seventy-five cents. 

To those who are somewhat advanced in the Phonographic art we take 
pleasure in commending Mr. Pitman’s ‘ Reporter’s Manual and Vocabu- 
lary.’ The favorable opinion we expressed of it in our January issue has 
been still more fully confirmed by subsequent use. Mr. Pitman publishes 
monthly the ‘ Phonographic Magazine,’ written in the corresponding style 
of Phonography, introducing the simpler phraseology of the reporting 
style; alse the ‘ Phonographic Reporter,’ written in the reporting style. 
These are published at one dollar a year each; and are engraved in a 
superior style, and edited with ability. 
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~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


A New Pian. — We have adopted a plan of giving work to the poor, 
which seems to give universal approbation. It is to purchase cloth, and 
employ ag women to make it up, giving them a little more than is paid 
in the slop-shops, and then disposing of the garments at the simple cost 
of the cloth and making. We haye now formed an organization to ¢ 

out this plan which consists of our own daughters. Some of the merchants 
have sold us cloth at the first cost. <A friend, who absolutely forbids the 
use of his name, sent from a large factory some’ remnants of cloth. Dr. 
Lewis of Boston, or probably Mrs. Lewis, sent several yards of cloth, for 
which we thank them very much. 


Bitrs. — We regret any mistakes that may occur in making out bills. 
It is almost unavoidable. We ought to renew a statement made some 
time since, that we had to sell out our bills last year, at fifty cents on a 
dollar, to Mr. Pease. This would not have occurred, had the bills been 
paid. Only about three hundred dollars was paid in voluntarily into the 
office, or sent through the mail; when the expenses of the magazine are 
about $1,300. We have to spend a large — of our time in collecting 
means to carry on the whole movement. During the last month, several 
have paid their bills. We shall be obliged again to sell out our bills; for 
we see no way to meet the demands on the magazine. There is a debt of 
about six hundred dollars. We trust, some day, to be able to retain all our 
bills, and to make the magazine pay its own way. It is doing a great good, 
and must be sustained, and shall be; but the friends must help. 


Tue Levee 1n Arp or tHE Prisoners’ Frrenp In Boston. — Owing to 
want of room, we are compelled to omit an account. It will appear in 
our next, with the speech of His Honor the Mayor. 


Crorninc. — We are indebted to several friends for clothing for dis-' 
charged prisoners. 


Proretter Printinc-Orrice, 142, Wasnincton Srreer. — We have 
employed many printers in our city; but we must say that Davis and 
Brazier, for dispatch and neatness, exceed them all. We cheerfully 
recommend them to all our friends, and especially to charitable societies. 
Punctuality and cheapness are the order of the day with them. 


DONATIONS. 


Reuben 8. Wade, Boston . . . . $10.00 | J. Davis, Boston 5.00 
8. 8. Lewis, » + + + + 10.00 | A. Cunningham, ” 8.00 
Rev. A.B. Fuller, ,, «. . +. . 200 | A Friend, ” 1.00 
Mrs. Samuel Beals, _,, - « « - 2.00 | E. Munroe, a 3.00 
William P. Mason, - . - + « 6.00 | George A. Whitney, ,, 3.00 
Mrs. William E.C., ,,  - - . - 6&0 | Charles Meriam, ” 5.00 
A Friend, ” cg ee a R. B. Storer, ” 2.00 
Otis Everett, mf . . « - 800 | W.8. B—, a 5.00 
George Callender, a 5.00 | Nathaniel Francis, at 1.00 
Peter Harvey, a 5.00 James P. Bush, - 1.00 
Windsor Hatch, 2d, __,, 200 George L. Stearns, s 5.00 
Andrew Pierce, jun., ,, 8.00 | Otis Norcross, ” 5.00 
C. Cunningham, 99 2.00 8. F. Train, ” 5.00 
Francis Bacon, wn 5.00 | A Friend, nd or ee et 
Griggs & Carswell, pa 5.00 | Mrs. John Hurd (forcloth for prisoners) 6.00 
Deland & Snow, arias 5.00 | D. M. Allen, Westminster, Mass. . 1.00 
%. Hosmer, - 2.00 | Thomas Haskell, Gloucester, Mass. 1.00 
A Friend, ~ 5.00 | Charles Forster, Charlestown, ,, . 5.00 
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RECEIPTS TO MARCH, 1855. 


B. 8. White, Andover, Mass., $2.00 . . , ; ; ; ° - pays to Jan. 1855. 
Philip Chase, Warren, R.I., 100 . . » SS ce &. 6 pe ee 
George Smith, Dummerston. Vt. , 0.83 . , ; ° Jan. 1855. 
Levi B. Meriam, Boston, 4.00 ‘ Sept. 1855. 
Gen. H. K. Oliver, Lawrence, Mass., 4. 00 . Sept. 1855. 
L. H. Brigham, Chicopee Mass , 1. 00 . . ‘ Mar. 1855. 
George Gleason, Burlington, Mass. » 2 00 Bept. 1855. 
John R. Cushman, Amherst, _,, Jan. 1855. 
Joseph R. Hathaway , Fall River, Mass. » 2. 00 Sept. 1854. 
Wm. C. M'Kay, New York City, 2.00 . ‘ Jan. 1855. 
W. 8. Camp, Middletown, Ct., 2.00 July, 18565. 
H. W. Van Voorhis, 8. Malden, 2.00 Apr. 1855. 
F. W. Bird, East Walpole, Mass., 3.00 , Mar. 1855. 
Jonathan Cushing, Bridgewater, Mass., 2.00 e : ‘ ‘ ‘ Sept. 1855. 
Seth Webb, Scituate, Mass., 3.00 . ‘ ; . , ‘ ‘ ° Mar. 1855. 
E. F. Gray, South Dedham. ’ Mass., 200 . . : ‘ ‘ , e July, 1856. 
Rev. 8. Huntington, Brookfield, Mass. » 2. - : P ‘ ; é ° Sept. 1855. 
Benjamin Dix, Littleton, Mass., 2.00 Jan. 1855. 
Rey. G. G. Strickland, Saco, Me., 2.00 Jan. 1855. 
Wm. Lawrence, Burlington, Mass., mae , . Mar. 1855. 
Stephen Cutler, Woburn, "2. 00 ; " P Sept. 1855. 

GB. Cheever, North Attleborough, Mass., 1. 00. ‘ ; Aug. 1854. 
y Tack Wilkins, Fitchburg, Mass., 3.00 ‘ Mar. 1855. 
Samuel B. Scott, Worcester, ,, . 00 Sept. 1855. 
W. W. Stetson, Kingston, — ‘ ‘ . Mar. 1855. 
Thomas Clark, W. Fitchburg,,, 1.00 ; ° ‘ : Nov. 1854. 
Silas Greenwood, Hubbardston, Mass., 2. eee ‘ + ae ° Sept. 1855. 
Charles Tracy, Norwich, Ct., 2.00 : ° ° . : ° Jan. 1856. 
Thomas Ridgway, Philadelphia, Penn., 2. 00 ' July, 1855. 
Rufus Kendrick, Cambridgeport, Mass., 2.00 Jan. 1855. 
Rev Charles Lowell, Cambridge, ,, 4.00 . Jan. 1855. 
Henry Thayer, Cambridgeport, » 93.00 Jan. 1855. 
Charles beck, Cambridge, o wee « z Sept. 1853. 
Robert Rautoul, Beverly, » seo -. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° Sept. 1855. 
E. A. Holbrook, Watertown, N. Y., 3.00 ‘ . j ; : . , . Fe 1855. 
Rev. Mr. Sleeper, Worcester, Mass., 2.00 ; Sept. 1855. 
Nathan Starks, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 Jan. 1856. 
Jeremiah Mayo, Brewster, Mass. , 2.00 Jan. 1855. 
Benjamin Sampson, Medford, Mass., 2.00 Sept. 1855. 
Atwood Litchfield, . ~~ “ae ~« , Sept. 1855. 
Anthony Waterman, 9 2.00 . ° Sept. 1855. 
John F. Van Riper, New York City, 2.00 . Jan. 1856. 
William L. King, ” ” » 2.00 Jan. 1856. 
Mrs. 8. F. Train, Boston,2.00 . ° ° . ° ‘ ‘ . Sept. 1855. 
Miss E. A. Rogers, North Billerica, 2. 00 e " . : . : ay Mar. 1855. 
William E. Dean, New York, 2.00 ° . ° Jan. 1855. 
John Gregory, Northfield, Vt. 2.00 . July, 1854. 
James Choate, Newburyport. Mass. ~100 . Nov. 1855. 
Joseph Congdon, New Bedford, Mass., 4.00 . ‘ Jan. 1856. 
M. H. Clapp, Montague, Mass.,2.00 . 4 . Jan. 1856. 
Martha M. Cutler, Danversport Mass., 1 0 : ; Jan. 1855. 
Jane Barry, Philadelphia, Pa 2.00 ‘ : si m . Jan. 1855. 
James Hammet, New Bedford, Mass., 2. : 3 2 Jan. 1856. 
William F. W ood, Fall River, Mass. + 00. ; ‘ : Jan. 1856. 
Jonathan Slade, ” ” 2 00. ° ° . Sept. 1855. 
Rev. J. Moore, Duxbury, » se. . : 5 A Mar. 1855. 
C. H. Norton, Winchendon, =, aes ; : : Mar. 1856. 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.,2.00 . . ‘ 5 x Jan. 1856. 
Peter H. Betty. Branchport, N. ¥.,2.00 . i 2 x ; di a Sept. 1856. 
T. R. Green, Belchertown, Mass. , 2.00 . ; : : Sept. 1855. 
W. W. Stetson, Kingston, - yo ; Mar. 1885. 
8. A. Furbush, Lawrence, _,, 2.00. : . Sept. 1855. 
J. H. Nichols, ‘Salem, » 200. . ‘ Nov. 1855. 
Michael Duley, Annisquam, ,, 2.00. : ‘ Mar. 1855, 
John Chipman, Marlborough, Mass.,.200 . . . |. Sept. 1855. 
N. E. Hammet, New Bedford, __,, 2. 00 . 5 = . ‘ April, 1855. 
George H. Roberts, Annisquam, » 2.76 . “ ‘ : ‘ June, 1856. 
Willard Pike, Andover, 1.00 . f v : - Mar. 1855. 
William Bennett, Thomaston, Me., 2.00 , E . Sept. 1855. 


Jared Coffin, Brighton, Mass. , 2.00 ° 


Sept. 1856. 





